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DRAFTS, Or 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING 
(MEN'S BRANCH). 
Continued from page 611. 


Third day morning, Tenth month 26th, 
1880.—Tnae meeting assembled at 10 o’clock. 
After reading the opening minute, the con- 
sideration of the state of Society was entered 
upon. 

Pending the consideration of the First 
Query, Henry Janney said that for the 72 
years since the establishment of the meeting 
in Washington City no meeting had been 
dropped. During the period of the rebuild- 
ing of the meeting house most of our members 
accepted the kind invitation of the Gurney 
branch of Friends, and met with them. 


Elihu Durfee said: It is a rule in philosd- 
phy that there is no effect without a cause. 

apprehend there is a cause for these delin- 
quencies, and I do not suppose there is one 
Friend here who does not mourn over them. 


The object of our assembling ourselves 
together is to render worship to our Heavenly 
Father; take that object away, and I do not 
suppose there is any acceptable worship. 

{ think that among those who are careless 
in their attendance of our meetings, if we 
would examine closely, we would find there 
is not that reverence and deep sense of obii- 
gation that they should have. 

To those who cease the attendance of our 
meetinzs the garden wall of the heart is torn 
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down, the hedge is removed, and thorns and 
briars may spring up. ‘ ‘ ; 

William Williams spoke of the delinquency 
reported from Back Creek and Bush Creek 
meetings in the reports coming up at this 
time. There are very few families within the 
limits of those meetings, and considering all 
the difficulties they have to encounter, he 
thought it was a subject of consolation to 
know that the meetings had been attended as 
well as the report indicates, 

Wm. M. Way, referring to the remarks of 
other speakers, said the assembling of our- 
selves together did not necessarily constitute 
true worship. God is not worshipped in tem. 
ples made by the hand of man, neither is He 
worshipped with the tongues of men. . . . Let 
us remember the injunction of Jesus, to watch 
and pray continually, lest we enter into temp- 
tation. It is as important that we lead cor- 
rect lives as that we be faithful in the attend- 
ance of our meetings. Man cannot be ex- 
pected to worship God differently from sur- 
rounding nature... . ‘* The heavens declare 
the glory of God and the earth showeth forth 
His handiwork.” We must be concerned to 
live in the light and the power of the Gospel, 
not to come ‘together like the door on its 
hinges, but let us come together in the love 
of God and to renew our strength. A defi- 
ciency in the attendance of our meetings has 
heen said to be a deficiency in our love for 
God. We are free agents and many of us 
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love liberty. He had been led to reflect that 
this love of liberty and our early education 
and training may be the cauee of this delin- 
quency. 

This people have enjoyed so much liberty, 
they have grown careless, perhaps, in this 
respect. 

It may be that the liberty of the flesh is 
held above that liberty in which Christ has 
set us free. Stand fast in that liberty, and 
keep clear of the yoke of bondage. 

John Parrish, Henry Haydock and Wm. 
John Thomas followed with remarks upon 
the importance of the attendance of our 
meetings. 

The latter spoke of young men who are 
thrown upon their own responsibility. He 
hoped persons having the care of such, or 
who employ them, would permit and encour- 
age them to attend our mid-week meetings. 
Some parents seem to think that all that is 
required of them is to keep their children in 
the Society, and the enemy will be kept out. 

But they should be interested in the Society, 
and feel that they are parts of it. He had 
thought for some years that a fund might be 
raised to aid young Friends from the country 
to attend our Yearly Meetings. Many are 
prevented from attending here who would be 
glad to do so. 

Ww. M. Way and several others endoreed 
the remarks of W. J. Thomas. 

During the consideration of the Third Que- 
ry William Way said it was not pleasant to 
him to call the Scriptures holy. There is a 
declaration in the Scriptures that God only 
is holy. Jesus never called them holy, etc. 

Then adjourned to 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Third day afiernoon, Tenth month 26th, 
1880. The consideration of the Fourth Query 
brought forth much exercise. 

Several Friends contended that, although 
our Book of Discipline recognized the use of 
liquors for medicinal purposes, yet some of 
the highest medical authority, both in this 
and the old country, held that there is no 
virtue whatever in alcohol, and that the use 
of it, even as a medicine, had better be aban- 
doned. 

Elibu Durfee said it was a vexed question, 
if we go beyond the simple use of it as a ne- 
cessity in medicine and in the arts, but our 
testimony is against its use as a beverage. If 
used, however, only as a medicine, or in the 
arte, I do not think there is any controversy 
upon the subject. 

I do not pretend to eay whether it may be 
properly used in medicines or not. I am not 
a physician. I also do not want political par- 
ties to be formed upon this question, as I 
have never seen any advancement yet from 
taking the subject into politics. 


John Parrish spoke of liquor selling, and 
said he hoped Friends would be always con- 
sistent and avoid public houses where liquor 
is sold, when traveling. 

One of the reports stated that in one 
Monthly Meeting several Friends, in the 
course of business, as grocers, sold liquor to 
their customers. It was stated that these cases 
had been under care for the past two or three 
years, but the Friends so doing had not yet 
desisted from this practice. 

A lively feeling spread over the meeting at 
this time. Some Friends thought there could 
be no palliation for selling liquor in this 
manner. 

Pending the consideration of the Seventh 
Query, Darlington Hoopes cautioned Friends 
againet the too free use of the credit system, 
and said there is some danger, even to those 
engaged in agriculture. He would caution 
all not to extend their business beyond the 
foundation upon which it rests. In the pre- 
sent return to prosperity in business we 
should be doubly careful to be on the watch. 
Never stifle the witness for truth in your 
hearts, and mind its limitations in your busi- 
ness. 

Charles Russell, referring to that portion 
of the query as to Friends being just in their 
dealings and punctual in complying with 
their engagements, said he hoped every 
Friend would feel the vital importance to 
Seciety of our continued watchfuiness in this 
direction, and remarked upon the high stan- 
dard set up by Friends in the past, and the 
high estimate placed upon the honesty and 
integrity of our members by the world gene- 


rally. 
William Way referred to the system of 
lending or, + hiring, money to young 
men starting in business. 

The rates charged for money to those 

requiring its use were sometimes so heavy the 
borrowers are oftentimes bound down by 
debts that were grievous to be borne. 
* He feared the rates charged sometimes 
partook of usury. We should be helpful 
one to another, and not speculate upon one 
another’s necessities. He also urged Friends 
to live within the bounds of their circum- — 
stances, 

Shepherd Wood, David W. Branson and 
others spoke in the same line of thought. 

Upon the consideration of the Eighth 
Query, Bernard T, Janney said he thought 
the children of Friends are not suitably pro- 
vided for. He feared we did not exercise 
due care in this respect. Are there Friends’ 
schools in every Monthly Meeting? He 
thought not. He also thought Friends were 
remiss in not caring for the poor. 

There is poverty in the matter of the edu- 
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cation of our children. If our schools are 
just what we want them to be, then the 
answers are correct. If not, the answer is 
incorrect. 

Some expression was given forth upon the 
provisions of the Ninth Query. 

Wm. Way and Samuel 8S. Ash thought 
we should watch over our brother for good. 
The policy of proscription is wrong. 

Elihu Durfee thought an overseer should 
not go with a copy of the Discipline in his 
hand as a rod to hold over them. It is 
better to wait until the transgressor is in a 
proper frame of mind. 

Hadassah J. Moore came in from Women’s 
Meeting and informed that they had com- 
pleted the consideration of the Queries, and 
their meeting proposed that the session on 
to-morrow (Fourth-day) afiernon be held 
jointly for the consideration of the reports 
of the Joint Committee upon the Revision 
of our Book of Discipline. 

This proposition was agreed to, and the 
meeting’adjourned until to-morrow afternoon 


at 3 o'clock. 
(To be continued.) 


THE POWER OF INFLUENCE. 

The stone flung from my careless hand into 
the lake splashed down into the depths of the 
flowing water; and that was all. No, that 
was not all. Look at those eccentric rings 
rolling their tiny ripples among the sedgy 


reeds dipping the overhanging boughs of 


yonder willow, and producing an influence, 
slight, but conscious, to the very shore of the 


lake itself. That hasty word, that word of 


pride or scorn, flung from my lips in casual 
company, produced a momentary depression ; 
and that was all. No, that was not all. It 
deepened that man’s disgust at godliness, and 
it sharpened the edge of that man’s sarcasm, 
and it shamed that half converted one out of 
his penitent misgivings, and it produced an 
influence on the destiny of an immortal life. 
Oh! it is a terrible power that I have, this 
power of influences; and it clings tome. I 
cannot shake it off; it is born with me; it 
has grown with my growth, and strengthened 
with my strength. It speaks, it walks, it 
moves; it is powerful in every look of my 


eye, in every word of my lips, in every act of 


my life. 


I cannot live to myself.— W. 
Punshon. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LUCRETIA MOTT. 


Lucretia Mott’s long and noble life has at 
length ended upon earth, and we must solemn- 
ly realize that we shall see no more her 
ijamiliar face and form and hear no more the 
voice so perfectly attuned to spiritual har- 
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monies, whose accents have been so dear to 
us. We can say nothing of our beloved dead 
that can express our deep sense of the ex- 
cellence and greatness of her character and 
of the painful blank which her removal leaves 
in our own Religious Society. But Lucretia 
Mott was not ours alone. 
mankind, for her sympathies and her labors 
knew no narrow limitations of sect or race or 
nation. She goes to her everlasting rest after 
witnessing the accomplishment of many of 
the reforms for which she labored during all 
the years of her mature and her declining 
life, and leaving behind her such a record of 
holy, blameless living and righteous doing as 
befits the faithful servant of the Highest. 

















sonal friendship, and those who labored by 
her side through this century of great fruitions, 
must speak of her as is fitting, and of these 
Mary Grew—so long associated with her in 
anti-slavery work—is certainly entitled to an 
early hearing. Her communication to the 
Ledger of this city, of the 13th inst., we ap- 
pend. Says a writer in the Times (Phila.): 


of the whole community. She goes to her 


God and of mankind.” 





N.| during her whole life, she was not fettered 
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Her work was for 


Those who were admitted to her close per- 


‘“‘She has drawn to herself the respectful love 


lasting rest with the song of Simeon on her 
lips, and leaves to the people among whom 
she lived the example of a pure life that for 
four score years was devoted to the service of 


“The name of Lucretia Mott is a synonym 
for a rare combination of Christian graces. 
The utterance of it now fills many hearts 
with loving reverence and painful sense of 
loss. The strong, sweet, noble soul has 
finished the earthly portion of her life, and 
has risen out of sight. Oaly the Omniscient 
can estimate the influences for good which 
flowed from her life into other lives, or the 
number of those who will rise up and call 
her blessed. Such a soul necessarily leaves 
its impress on her age and country. 

“The most prominent element of her cha- 
racter—that which was, indeed, the basis of 
her character and the inspiration of her life— 
was unhesitating, constant loyalty to Right- 
eousness and Truth, as interpreted by her 
conscience. The highest law which she ac- 
knowledged was the voice of God within the 
soul. A member of the Society of Friends 


by its customs. An ordained preacher of 
righteousness, she asked not permission of 
man to preach any truth which her inmost 
soul discerned, nor stayed to count the cost 
before uttering her testimony against wrong 
and injustice. 

“When the division in the Society of Friends 
occurred, in 1827, she adhered to that portion 
of it generally known as Hicksites, believing 





them to be the advocates of the truer the- 
ology, and also more loyal to anti-slavery 
principles. Her fidelity to those principles 
never swerved. Truly, she remembered those 
in bonds as bound with them. In their af 
fliction she was efflicted. Many of our citi- 
zens, who remember those days and nights, 
when men and women were tried before 
United States Commissioners or Judges in 
this city, on the charge of having escaped 
from slavery, will also remember how, during 
those days of agonizing suspense, Mrs. Mott 
gave to the poor victims the consolation of 
her presence and her sympathy, and the sup- 
port of her moral influence agaivst the sys- 
‘tem and the men who would rob them of 
their inalienable right to liberty. 

“So faithful was she by word and deed, 80 
constant in her advocacy of the cause of the 
slave in her own Religious Society and else- 
where, so heartily and thoroughly did she 
identify herself with the Abolitionists during 
the whole pericd of the antislavery enter- 
prise, that she endured the full share of the 
obloquy and persecution which was the com— 
mon fate of Abolitionists in the most perilous 
days of their struggle against a system of 
iniquity which was fortified by Church and 
State. None of these things moved her; 
She counted neither ease nor reputation, nor 
life dear. In comparison with Truth and 
Right, and reverence for these so pervaded 
her soul that disloyalty to them was simply 
im porsible. 

* Equally true was she to other philanthro-~ 
pic enterprises and reforms, as the friends of 
temperance and peace can testify. To none 
did she give more hearty and earnest service 
than to that of woman’s emancipation from 
all political, ecclesiastical and social oppres. 
siov, both by law and custom. From youth 
to age she bore her testimony against all 
monopolies of rights or privileges based on 
sex, aud eloquently and logically advocated 
equal mental culture for boy and girl, man 
and woman, and equal opportunities for the 
exercise of all the cbility possessed by each 
individual. 

** Much of her public life, as preacher and 
lecturer, is well kuown to her fellow-citizens. 
Of the grace and beauty of her more private 
life volumes might be written. That record 
is the treasured possession of her fami'y and 
nearest friends, M. G.” 

From the editorial column of the Ledger 
- of the same date we take the following: 

“ When Mr. Curtis, of Harper's, and other 
scholarly fame, paid a visit more than twenty 
years ago to Mrs. Lucretia Mott, for his first 
introduction to her, it was with considerable 
revereuce that he drew near the beautiful 
country home of this noted woman. She was 
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then verging towards the threescore years and 
ten. Her fame was spread far and wide ae 
the fearless Quaker preacher, who saw, 
through all the war of politics, the necessities 
of trade, the complexity of sociai ties in this 
country, nothing to her conscience so con- 
clusive as the Sermon on the Mount. In 
common with other women of benevolence 
and ample means, she fed the hungry and 
clothed the naked and ministered to the sick ; 
this of such daily occurrence in her domestic 
round of charities as to pass without record 
in her busy life. But ‘I was io prison and 
ye came unto me,’ had a wider meaning in 
her broad thoughtfulness than could be in- 
cluded in Moyamensing or Cherry Hill walls. 
She remembered ‘the prisoner in bonds as 
bound with him,’ and this it was that made 
her name known in Europe and the United 
States whenever the word ‘ Abolitionist’ was 
spoken, as it commonly was in thoee days, as 
a reproach and a by-word. A close student 
of the Old Testament, her sermons were rich 
with the prophetic utterances of deliverance 
from captivity, all the scorn of that ancient 
world for the enslavers of a people, and all 
the old orthodox rejoicings and regulations of 
the year of ransom and of jubilee. 

“She did not read her Bible backward, how- 
ever, and to her mind from 1833 to 1863, the 
scene of the prison-house was that due south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line; the captivity, 
not by the waters of Babylon, but alopg the 
Potomac and the Shenandoah, where slaves 
were bred for the market: and not the willows 
of Assyria, but the canebrakes and cotton 
fields of Carolina and the Mississippi, were 
vocal to her ear, with the cry of treedom. 
All of this was very dreadful in those days. 
The blacks of the South were not poetic 
figures at all, but a fixed institution of labor 
and capital, made gecure by constituiional 
guarantee, and quite outside the usual re- 
ligious vision, except as in the view of some 
Northern pulpits, the whole business of to- 
bacco growing and cotton raising and slave 
raising had been provided here to redeem 
Africa at long range, and to Christianize the 
chattel by means of the auction block. 

‘‘At the time of which we speak, this atti- 
tude of Mrs, Mott, whether behind the plain 
rail of the meeting-house gallery or in the 
United Siates Commissioner’s office, where 
‘a fugitive slave case’ was being heard in 
Philadelphia, was a matter of renown. Tra- 
velers of distinction, titled Englishmen, 
foreigners, brought letters or sought presen- 
tations. Authors sent their books to her, and 
her house was a sors of friendly ‘salon,’ 
where not only scholars, but prominent poli- 
ticians that the Nebraska bill agitation was 
bringing to the fr.nt were tobe met, as they 











passed through the city. Naturally the visi- 
tor, familiar with these facts, and knowiog 
the dignity that the spotless Quaker cap and 
*kerchief can robe and crown, was impressed 
with the coming interview. He found her, 
as his own description tells, on the broad 
piazza shelling peas for dinner, and, in the 
midst of this homely occupation, she received 
him with the manner of a duchess. It is the 
especial womanliness in this great woman 
that it is, among other things, sweet and love- 
ly to note now that she has gone. With all 
her platform and pulpit life, her huge corres- 
pondence, and her throng of visitors, the 
perfect ease with which all home ties and do 
mestic duties were regulated was matter of 
astonishment to lesser lookerson. She had 
brought from her Nantucket birth-place the 
instincts of frugality and industry, of won- 
derful detail in all womanly occupations and 
work. In her early married life, to relieve 
her husband’s business cares, she taught in 
the Quaker school, while a nursery full of 
little folks was growing up around her at 
home, and both home and school were well 
guided. When wealth came to the husband 
and wife in after years, the large hospitality 
of her home was based still upon thorough 
frugality and knowledge of all homely detail. 


ing on the Old York road, and this far into 
her extreme age, her busy fingers sewed and 
knit some gift for her numerous charities, and 
all the while her busy thoughts were working 
out some detail of public work. 

“Tt was this healthy balance that made her 
great among other women of genius, It is 
settled that thinkers and scholars live long, 
that the broadest intellects are often octo. 
genarian ; and that the multiplicity of human 
interests, io addition to mere business interests, 
keeps active people in long life, when nar- 
rower lives dry up in their channels. Miss 
Martineau, at Ambleside, in her seventies, 
writing political leaders for the London Daily 
News, and giving cottage lectures to the ser- 
vants and poor cottagers of her neighbor- 
hood, on matters of kitchen chemistry, home 
comfort and housekeeping, making embroid- 
ered rugs for a fair, meanwhile, was another 


Mrs. Mott’s. But Miss Martineau made mis- 
takes sometimes, and, with all her wide 
knowledge of political economy, could be 
harsh and one sided in judging between man 
and man. Mrs. Mott was genial and sunny. 
Her face, of that rare beauty that grows more 
lovely with old age, her persuasive voice and 
graceful dignity of manner were all-powerful 
adjuacts to her sermons and speeches. She 
was intensely human; the shaft of her wit, 
and she had the perfect secret of sarcastic 
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Riding io her carriage to the week-day meet- |- 


examp'e, herself a life long correspondent of 
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humor, was so justly and generously aimed, 
that the aim and not the smart was the one 
thing felt. Unquestionably the field of her 


genius was widened and ripened by the fact 
of her Philadelphia residence, so fostering in 
many ways to the influence possessed by the 


women of the Society of Friends, and unlike 
the repressive atmosphere of the then New 


England. Her married life was exceptionally 


happy; her husband's calm, somewhat cold 


judgment was the counterpart for her fervid 
genius and catholic temperament. 


Their 
union of more than fifty years was that of 


real companionzhip and co workers. Such an 
equal marriage was the true vantage ground 


from which Mrs. Mott saw without bitterness, 


and maintained, in a perfect spirit of justice, 


her forty years’ claim that husband and wife, 
father and mother, should be equal ia their 
rights and claims before the law. Her resi- 
dence, Roadside, was well named. It was the 
home of the good Samaritan, whom no claim 
of suffering passed unheeded by, and whose 
life, spanning the present century, has been 


spent along the ways in which the struggles 


of her time have passed, into success and into 
history.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“NO ROOT IN THEMSELVES.” 
‘‘ There went out a sower to sow. And it came to 
pass, as he sowed some fell upon stony 
ground, where it had not much earth, and immedi- 


ately it sprung up .. . and because it had no root 
it withered away.” 


So, spake the Teacher, as he sat in the fish- 
erman’s boat, and taught the multitude 
gathered upon the rocky shore of the sea of 
Galilee. Aud “ when he was alone, they that 
were about Him”’ asked of the parable. And 
he said, “ These are they which are sown on 
stony ground, who, when they have heard the 
Word immediately receive it with gladness, 
and have no root in themselves and so endure 
but for a time.” 

How p'ain and simple were the lessons of 
this Teacher. Drawn from the common 
things of common life, the ignorant and the 
scribe were at once instructed. And herein 
lies the great mastery he gained over the 
multitudes that gathered about Him. They 
knew the truths of His illustrations and could 
see the force of their application. None, 
perhaps, had greater significance or appealed 
with greater force to their intelligence than 
this parable of the sower. Directly before 
their eyes were the several conditions of soil 
upon which the seed was cast, and it required 
no argument to enforce the moral of the illus- 
tration. 

As we of to-day read and ponder over 
these lessons of wisdom that fell from the 
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lips of the Master, we are too apt to look at 
them as a whole rather than by-sections. We 
say the parable of “the sower” represents the 
whole human family on the one part, and the 
“Sower of the Word” on the other part, and 
range our friends and neighbors under the 
several heads or classes of hearers, according 
to the judgment of our finite understanding, 
trusting for ourzelves that the soil of our own 
souls is the good ground where the seed of the 
Sower will take root and grow and bring forth 
abundantly. 

But have we “the root” in ourselves? this 
is the important question. Let us each make 
the searching inquiry. What is the condition 
of the soil in my heart upon which this seed 
issown? Dol receive it with gladness and 
does the root strike deep, running through 
every part thereof, sending out its radicles 
into the remotest corner of the ground, draw- 
ing thence supplies that will furnish sap to 
the tender blade will quicken the bud into a 
perfect flower, and bring forth in due time 
the ripened fruit, weighty and full, returning 
its thirty, sixty or an hundred fold to the 
hand of the sower? Or, does the good seed 
fail of this? is there a surface only that is 
fair to the eye but has no depth into which 
the tender rootlets may fasten? What do I 
find below this surface which is so fair and 
goodly tolook upon? Is it stony, hard, in- 
sensible, cold and unresponsive? If so, only 
a little way can the root penetrate, it would 
fain go deeper but it cannot, for the rock is 
there and no effort of the seed can change the 
condition ‘‘no root in themselves,’’ because 
of the hardness of that which is beneath the 
surface. Aud how shall this condition be 
changed? How shall these stony hearts be- 
come good soil in which the blessed seed of 
Divine truth may take deep root? The popu- 
lar theology of the day says, “of ourselves 
we can do nothing,” it is all of grace. Not 
so taught the Master. It is our own fault if 
in our hearts the soil is not fitted for the seed 
that is sown. It is our own duty to keep the 
heart tender and alive to every impulse of 
good, and how marvelously does this parable 
set forth the cause why so many who run well 
for a season wither and become unprofitable. 
There was no depth, they had “no root in 
themselves,” and is this not a condition more 
than all others to be guarded against? Hard- 
ness of heart leads to unbelief, and unbelief 
takes from the soul its trust in God and con- 
fidence in man. We can conceive of no con- 
dition more deplorable than to be without 


hope and without God in the world. 
Eleventh mo., 1880. 





THE testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. 


LETTER FROM RACHEL HICKS, 
Westsoury, Third mo. 3d, 1878. 

My Dear Frienp—One of the infirmities 
of old age, which I feel increasing upon me, 
is loss of memory. I cannot exactly remem- 
ber whether I have answered thy last letter 
ornot. If I have, thou wilt excuse me if I 
write again, for I have thought so much of 
thee of late that I feel like writing to thee 
once more. 

On reading thy last letter my sympathies 
were strong with thee. Thou hast thy trials 
and afflictions. Thy Heavenly Father per- 
mits these, and they are no doubt for thy 
good, although hard to human nature to en- 
dure. But, dear friend, thy trust is in Je- 
hovah, for in Him is “everlasting strength,” 
and He will carry thee through to his praise 
and thy own establishment on that founda- 
tion upon which Jesus Christ said His church 
was built. How encouraging is the testimony 
of the Psalmist, “Many are the afflictions of 
the righteous, but the Lord delivereth him 
out of them all.” . 

We may be ready to aay, Why should the 
righteous be afflicted? If they have en- 
deavored to do their duty to their Creator, 
why should they not rest in joy and peace? 
But this might not be a safe state even for 
these good ones; they might sit down at ease, 
as on the Sabbath day, and almost forget to 
look to and rely upon Him to whom is ever 
due prayer, thaukegiving and praise. Con- 
tinual sunshine in the outward world—do we 
not believe ?—would ere long bring famine on 
the animal creation. Therefore, thou mayest 
rejoice that thou hast afflictions, for “ whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every sor whom He receiveth.” Then be en- 
couraged. I doubt not thy prayers are put 
up to our omnipotent Father to give thee 
patient resignation to endure all thy afflic- 
tions so as in sincerity to say, ‘‘If this cup 
may not pass from me except I drink it, Thy 
will be done.” No doubt there are seasons 
also in which thou hast to rejoice in Him who 
is the Comforter to those who rely upon Him. 

But where is dear ? I hope she, too, 
has her trials, so as to keep her bowed down 
in deep humility as at the feet of our Divine 
Father, not asking great things for herself, 
but willing to accept anything He in His in- 
finite wisdom sees best for her. My own ex- 
perience teaches me that afflictions are for 
our best interest, to wean us from the love of 
this lower world and raise our aspirations for 
treasures in Heaven, where “neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through nor steal;” for there we 
are safe in Him who is a present helper in 
the needful time. 

We mourn over the sins that we see com- 
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mitted even by professing Christians, and if 
all the laborers for reformation would look 
to Omnipotence to qualify and enable them 
to labor in His wisdom and the power He 
alone can give, no doubt their labors would 
be more successful than they have been. I 
do not question that mauy of these are sincere, 
but they seem not to know the necessity of 
Divine qualification for every good word and 
work. . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 
The loss of dear George Truman we mourn: 
the void we feel, but our consolation is the 
trust we have that our loss is his great gain. 
We are passing away one after avuother, but 
it matters not if we are only ready when the 
call comes, “Give an account of thy steward. 
ship, for thou mayest be no longer steward.” 
This is what I desire for myself, and my 
prayers to my Father in Heaven are to give 
me strength to “‘ watch,” and if any duty is 
required that I may perform it; but patiently 
to wait and quietly to hope may be all. To 
be clothed with a meek and quiet spirit to 
the end is the prayer of mysoul. It is due to 
our Divine Father to live a righteous life, 
and I have no joy or rejoicing but in feeling 
accepted of Him. If we meet no more on 

earth, I hope we may meet in Heaven. 

This is the aspiration of thy affectionate 

RacHeE. Hicks, 





THE most effectual way to be rich is not by 


enlarging our estates, but by contracting our 
desires. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Race Street Meeting-house on Third-day, the 
9ih inst., was large and interesting, and at 
the meeting for worship several ministers in 
attendance addressed the meeting in the lan- 
guage of exhortation, encouragement and con- 
solation. The testimony of Friends to the 
power and efficacy of the holy anointing 
which qualifies God's faithful ones for all the 
services to which they are called was faith- 
fully upheld, and the mission of the com- 
forter and the teacher of the humble was 
shown to be that of the Holy Ghost. 

Mary Bradway, of Salem, spoke with great 
earnestness of the allegiance we owe to the 
eternally manifested God, the Ruler and 
Guide, the Healer and Comforter. “Let us 
seek more and more this Healer, and let us 
look continually for His guidance.” She ex- 


horted all to come to a knowledge of our 
Heavenly Father, and to obey His word. 
Then, when the mortal life is ended, we have 
the blessed assurance of a mansion of ever- 
lasting rest, where we shall nevermore see 
sorrow, evermore have peace. 






































Elizabeth H. Plummer also had words of 
exhortation to offer, and Samuel S. Ash bore 
brief and impressive testimony to the reality 


of the unseen things of God, and the precious 


fruits of the Spirit as manifested in the Chris- 
tian life. 

Much of the time of the meeting was occu- 
pied by the exercises of two speakers, not in 
membership with us, who seemed concerned 
to place their views before the meeting—per- 
haps to the exclusion of some of our own min- 
isters. Some Friends felt that it was at least 
questionable whether a Quarterly Meeting 
was properly to be largely taken up by those 
who do not consider themselves in unity 
with us. 

The usual Queries replied to at this time 
brought forth summary answers, representing 
the state of Society much as on previous oc- 
casions, except that it appears Friends have 
been rather derelict in some cases in the at- 
tendance of religious and business meetings. 
This exception occasioned much earnest ex- 
pression in regard to the duty of all our mem- 
bers uniting their efforts for the maintenance 
of the religious and business convocations of 
the Society. 

One Friend very earnestly called upon the 
youth to bring their gleanings into our own 


‘granaries; to gather rather than to scatter; 


to build up rather than to detract from their 
own store-houses; and the feeling was gen- 
eral that great need exists for more zeal in 
promoting the especial interests of our 
own organization, to the end that we may 
more effectually exalt our great testimonies 
and our time-honored and well-tested prin- 
ciples—the precious inheritance of this gen- 
eration from their faithful fathers and mothers 
in the Church. S. R. 





A meeting of the Educational Committee 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was held at 
Fifteenth and Race streets on Seventh-day, 
the 13th inst. The attendance was not large, 
though fairly representing most of the Quar- 
ters. In the early part of the meeting there 
appeared to be a general feeling of discour- 
agement. The committee had been laboring 
in a way that appeared to be the best they 
could do under the circumstances, and yet 
there had been so few permanent results, 
Several of the schools started under the 
auspices of the committee have only continued 
for a time, and othera have not succeeded to 
satisfaction. 

Various reasons were presented for the 
seeming failure ia the accomplishment of the 
work undertaken, all of them, doubtless, con- 
tributing in a measure to the want of success. 
In the summing up, it was acknowledged that 
one thing certainly had been gained—the 
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committee understand the subject better, and 
know the condition of education in the So- 
ciety and the feeling of the several meetings 
in regard to Friends’ schools far better than 
in the outset of the effort. This thought was 
accepted as real encouragement, and the con- 
clusion seemed to be that the committee con. 
tinue the work by setting apart a portion of 
the members whose duty it shall be to visit 
those schools that have received aid from the 
committee and ascertain their condition, and 
confer with teachers and committees as to the 
best methods of increasing their usefulness. 

A concern, started by the late Joseph 
Grubb, in the early years of the committee’s 
labors, which looked to the appointment of a 
school superintendent similar to the State and 
County Superintendents of the public schools, 
and with similar duties, was revived. Pre- 
vious to our last Yearly Meeting an effort 
was made to throw this subject before that 
Meeting in the annual report of the commit- 
tee. Sufficient unity with the proposition not 
being felt, the matter was dropped. It was 
introduced at this meeting, and received with 
much greater unanimity. Many who have 
not been favorable heretofore now give hearty 
approval, and there is little doubt of its being 
adopted as the best way to increase the effi 
ciency of our schools and elevate the grade of 
education amongst us. 
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Lucretia Morr.—Our venerable and be- 
loved friend Lucretia Mott passed from this 
state of being on the evening of the 11th inst., 
having nearly completed her 88th year. 

Amid the numerous and fitting testimonials 
to her beaatifully rounded character and 
philanthropic work, we feel it to be too early 
for those who were intimately associated with 
her in religious fellowship to give more than 
a brief notice of her removal from amongst 
us. It falls to the lot of very few persons to 
be instrumental in moulding the thought and 
feeling of a religious society, and to still fewer 
perhaps to use this influence with the meek- 
ness, the uprightness, and the loving spirit of 
our departed friend. She has finished her 
work, fulfilled her mission, and the epirit re- 
leased from its earthly tabernacle is forever 
with its God. 





THe Proscem or “WispoM IN CHariTy.” 
—One of the important characteristics of the 


Christian civilization is its humane regard for 
human suffering, its unceasing efforts to com- 
fort the distressed, to help the helpless, to in- 
struct the ignorant, and to reform the erring. 
If this tenderness for mankind is to be 
changed to cold philosophizing, our Christian 
calture will lose much of its vital force. 
Without the continual exercise of private 
benevolence human life would lose one of its 
highest meanings, and the most lovely traits 
of Chiistian character would languish for 
lack of exercise. The “quality of mercy” 
blesses as much the giver as the receiver of 
good gifts, and no complete and business like 
organization of charitable relief siould ever 
be allowed to supersede the tender care over 
each other which was enjoined by the Blessed 
Teacher in the new Commandment “ that ye 
love one another.” 

But our most benevolent citizens have long 
felt that one of the best works of these times 
would be the prevention of waste of charity, 
to the end that in the exercise of true and 
helpful care for the poor neither the giver, 
the receiver, nor society shall be injured. 

It is generally conceded that a most im- 
portant preventive measure is the early train- 
ing of youth to some department of produc- 
tive industry, and that another point not less 
important is the promotion of provident habits 
among the poor. But after every effort to 
prevent destitution and pauperism, the poor 
are always with us, and it is earnestly desired 
that charitable relief shall be so applied that 
it may reach every deserving case, and that 
it may tend to elevate and not degrade the 
recipients. 

Charity, that it may be judicious, must be 
judicial, and the judicial spirit must apply 
rational laws to discovered facts. In all cases 
the effort must be made to evable applicants 
for charitable relief to help themselves, giving 
an opportunity for useful employment with 
reasonable remuneration. Says Charles G. 


Ames in a recent pamphlet, “When the 
managers of a Boston soup house attached 
thereto a wood-yard and announced that the 
daily ration would be issued to no able-bodied 
man who would not saw a certain amount of 
wood, the number of applicants fell off at 
once from 160 to 49. They were not so hungry 
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as they thought!” But where a willingness 
to earn the food required is manifested the 
worthiness of the applicant is to be presumed. 

Judicial charity, asking the intelligent co- 
operation of all classes in the community, is 
now organized in this city. Its object is to 
promote whatever tends to the permanent 
improvement of the condition of the poor. 
The endeavor to reduce vagrancy and pau- 
perism and to ascertain their true cause, to 
prevent indiscriminate or duplicate giving, 
to secure the community from imposture, to 
see that all deserving cases of destitution are 
properly relieved, and to make employment 
the basis of relief. These ends are to be 
reached by a system of registration to prevent 
imposture, by bringing about co-operation 
among all charitable agencies, by securing 
thorough investigation and the most suitable 
action in all cases, by obtaining from existing 
charities the precise help needed, or by giving 
relief when immediate aid is needed, and 
when all other sources fail. 

Wecan earnestly commend “ The Philadel- 
phia Society for Organizing Charity” to the 
attention of the benevolent, believing that it 
is in a fair way of solving the difficult prob- 
lem of “ Wisdom in Charity.” 





Reapine Marrer For Hosprrars.—Per- 
haps many of our citizens are hardly aware 
that a committee of benevolent people are 
making appeals to the general public for 
reading matter for the sick and convalescent 
at our city hospitals. In their circular they 
say, “ The newspapers, books, magazines and 
reading matter in general for which you have 
no further use afier once reading, and of 
which every house, office or store has a good- 
ly share, would be gratefully received as read- 
ing matter for the sick at any of our city 
hospitals; and to aid in the collection of 
such ‘ hospital newspaper boxes’ have been 
located at different points in this city.” 

Boxes are placed in hall of Post office, 
depot Pennsylvania Railroad, West Phila., 
southwest corner Broad and Chestnut, depot 
Philadelphia Wilmington and Baltimore Rail- 
road, depot West Chester Railroad (presented 
by Flower Mission), depot North Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad, depot Ninth and Green streete, ! 


Kensington Depot, southwest corner Fortieth 
and Ludlow streets and southwest corner 
Eleventh and Chestnut. 

It is proposed that a portion of the material 
thus obtained should be utilized in forming a 
permanent library for hospital use; and pic- 
tures and simple games that may be donated 
would also be very acceptable. The hospitals 
are always full, and the demand is constant. 
Certainly this charity should commend itself 
to all as simple, useful and kindly,end de- 
serving of general encouragement. Bulky 
packages will be called for if word is sent to 
the committee, 1510 Chestnut street, Phila., - 
or the daily papers may be sent, after read- 
ing, to the post office with the evening mail. 

We can hardly estimate the comfort and 
profit that may be derived from a little 
thoughtful care in saving for the use of the 
afflicted the literary matter which we have 
enjoyed. Magazines accumulate rapicly, and, 
unless it is proposed to have them regularly 
bound for the library, it is better to pass them 
on to others rather than store them away to 
be forgotten. 





“ Frorion In Pusiic LIBRARIEs.”— When 
a child listens to the reading of a tale or nar- 
rative, he is apt to inquire “is it true?” As 
the ability to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood is earlier developed than that which 
distinguishes between fact and fiction, many 
a parent has been puzzled how to answer the 
question, without danger of weakening in the 
mind of the child his allegiance to truth. Is 
there in this any suggestion that it would be 
better to exclude from the early reading of 
children those small novels which form so 
large a part of juvenile literature? 

The imagination is active in children at a 
very early age and certainly needs no stimu- 
lation. It prompts the “mske believe” of 
their plays, and transforms even the com- 
monest and rudest objects into images of their 
own creation. This is spontaneous and natu- 
ral, and causes the watchful mother no un- 
easiness because she knows that it will be 
outgrown with the years of childhood. Even 
when the tendency is observed in a highly 
imaginative child to relate fictitious incidents 
as facts, it does not follow that he will grow 
up to be untruthfal, though it may require 
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extra care on the part of the parent to help 
him make the distinction between what really 
happened and what was the creation of his 
own fancy. 

We have been interested in the reading of 
asmall pampblet written by William Kite, 
Librarian of the “ Friends’ Free Libary of 
Germantown.” The exclusion of novels and 
romances (to which we presume the term “fic- 
tion” is restricted) from a free library, the 
establishment of which was designed to pro- 
mote the best interests of a community, is a 
measure we fully approve, and hope it may 
aid in producing a wholesome reaction from 
the prevailing taste for sensational reading. 

Many a one, who in early life indulged 
freely in the reading of novels, could testify 
that entire abstinence from the habit in later 
years has not sufficed to repair the injury sus- 
tained by the fostering of a dreamy, self: 
indulgent, inactive state of mind, content to 
feel without the corresponding impulse to act. 

We commend the article, which we give 
entire, to the attention of the committees of 
all Friends’ Libraries, in the hope that it 
may strengthen their hands in excluding from 
their shelves such books as tempt the young 
to indulge in a kind of reading that is so 
seductive, that to some minds there is no 
safety but in “ total abstinence.” 


But the community that realizes the need 
of universal education, and meets the want 
with well appointed public schools, cannot 
long rest satisfied without supplementing these 
with the means of carrying on the good work 
thus begun, Public libraries are springing 
up in most places where these schools exist, 
showing the appreciation of this necessity. 

How we, who have the dispensing of 
knowledge to young minds just coming from 
the guiding hand of the teacher and thrown 
upon their own judgment in the future devel- 
opment of their intellects, are to meet their 
wants, is a question the seriousness of which, 
I fear, is too much overlooked. Are we to 
throw open to them all the literature of the 
day, and let the good and the bad, the profit- 
able and the pernicious, pass unguarded into 
their inexperienced hands ? 

Or should we not, as good citizens, step for- 
ward and supplement the teacher’s labors by 
guiding the half formed intellect into such 
reading as shall tend to make the coming man 
a good citizen in the community ? 

he latter is undoubtedly our duty; and 
whether it lays additional burdens upon us, 
yea or nay, we will prove derelict to what is 
required of ua as public officers if we do not 
aceept the situation aud earnestly bend our- 
selves to the labor. 

While our schools take forward the excep- 
tionally few into higher educational profi- 
ciency, the most of our children leave them 
with little else than a very rudimentary edu- 
cation. The wants of the family early claim 
them as “bread-winners,” and thus withdraw 
too many just as they are approaching a pro- 
ficiency which would lead them gladly to 
seek further stores of knowledge. The free 
public library offers to these the only hope of 
future culture, while their unformed judg- 
ment greatly needs our fostering care. It is 
for this class I plead. Not having been 
trained to careful study, they naturally turn 
to-books for amusement rather than informa- 
tion, and novels seem to them the source 
whence amusement is the most easily obtained, 
and if they can obtain them they will readily 
and eagerly peruse them. But what will be 
the result? Life, to most of them, must be 
a scene of earnest labor to secure a comfort- 
able subsistence for their wants. Do novels 
teach them contentment with their lowly but 
honest occupations? The factory girl, as she 
tends her loom or her spinning jenny, turns 
overin her thoughts the fortunes of the heroine 
of the last novel she has read, raised by im~ 
possible suppositious incidents from humble 
life to princely fortune, and she pines for a 
lover to so lift her into notoriety. Her mind 
is filled with false ideas of life, and she is 
prepared easily to be beguiled into an im- 


FICTION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
BY WILLIAM KITE, 

Libraries are to our youth the first step in 
advance from their schools; these cannot 
form fully-developed minds, ready,in ma- 
tarity of intellect, to grapple with the duties 
of life in all their intricacy and multiplicity 
of presentation. They serve rather for the 
gathering together of material out of which 
well-directed after-efforts will build up the 
mind to those systematically true proportions 
which fit it for its every-day social relations. 

Oar public schools are the places wheuce 
the children of our day are to gather the ma- 
terials to be thus utilized, and the public are 
realizing the necessity of making them, as 
nearly as possible, fully fitted for the needs of 
education. The progress in that direction is 
encouraging, and we may safely assert that 
much of what remains to be done will in the 
near future be accomplished. We are yet 
greatly deficient in educational knowledge 
and experience, but a realization of our wants 
is forcing itself upon us, and we will meet 
the problem. 
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proper marriage, or to become the victim of 
some pretentious scoundrel. The boy reads 
of equally false deeds of daring—fortunes 
made by unjust dealings, glossed over so as 
to half conceal their iniquity—and his be- 
wildered mind is unfitted for the. hard duties 
of life, only by patient grappling with which 
he can reach that position which will lead 
him to competence and respectability. A 
dashing life on the frontier, or one of adven- 
ture in distant countries, is, to his mind, 
rather to be sought than patient industsy in 
the lot in which Providence has placed him. 

These influences may not drive the youth 
of either sex as far as above hinted, but they 
do mislead them as to the every-day occur- 
ences of life, and if indulged in destroy much 
of their happiness. I could tell of one young 
woman of my acquaintance, of fine education, 
who gratified a vitiated taste for novel read- 
ing till her reason was overthrown, and she 
has, in consequence, been for several years an 
inmate of an insane asylum. Indeed, Foville, 
in the Dictionnaire de Medecine et de Chirur. 
gie Pratique, vol. i, tells of a boy ten years of 
age who became insane from reading roman- 
ces. Inatances could be furnished by the 
records of such institutions in too sad fre- 
quency; but we need not seek them. Have 
we the moral right to expose the young to 
such dangers? 

George Ticknor, when he so earnestly 
labored with Edward Everett and others for 
the establishment of the Boston Library, 
strongly appreciated that the want of the 
youthful mind was instructive reading, not 
the “poor trash” of novels that so much 
abounds. (See his letters to Everett in the 
second volume of Ticknor’s life.) 

But I will be met with the assertion that 
young persons will not read unless tempted to 
do so by these exciting volumes. I can say 
that eight years of experience in the care of 
a library from which novels are strictly ex- 
cluded enables me to state that such views 
are erroneous. If unprofitable books are 
denied them, they can be induced to accept 
better, and can be turned to useful reading 
by a little care on the part of the librarian. 
Applications for novels of some character are 
of almost daily occurence at our desk, but on 
learning they are not in the library the appli- 
cant is usually willing to be guided in the 


choice of a book. And here lies the secret of 


our management. We must be willing to take 
the guidance of such readers into our hands 
till a better taste is formed. I know this is 
a different thing from simply handing the 
book asked for and letting the responsibility 
of the case rest on the reader ; that is easily 
done. But I have come to believe I can help 
form a character for good that might other- 
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wise be led into evil, and have cheerfully 
accepted the positios. Popular works on natu- 
ral history I find a help in the desired direc- 
tion, and I rely also much on travels for en- 
tering wedges, opening the way, frequently 
quite early, to history, science and general 
literature. Many of our less educated appli- 
cants take at first to works of quite a juvenile 
character, from which we lead them to more 
solid reading as we can. 

We hear that such and such works of fic- 
tion are classical, and may be safely read by 
educated minds as recreation. As the world 
contains so much that is better, I can readily 
dispense with these books, But it is in the 
wants and dangers of the youthful mind just 
coming into the rank of readers that we, as 
librarians, are most deeply interested; and I 
would earnestly bring home the question 
whether we are justified in misleading these 
wards of ours by a neglect of our duties. 

I can and do appreciate the situation of 
those who have charge of the municipal 
libraries, and know not how to avoid the cir- 
culation of much their better judgment is 
against. I would be very careful how I cast 
censure on these; but, while realizing their 
difficulties, I would still say to them: As 
much as possible turn the feet of seekers after 
knowledge into safe paths. 

Nore.—In the year 1875, 600 persons took 
books out of our Library. In 1879, con- 
siderably over 1,200 were registered as read- 
ers. At least one-half of these were young 
persons such as in other libraries compose the 
readers of fiction. Our loss of books has 
been about twelve volumes a year, while 
others count their losses by the hundred— 
these being mostly novels. In all its bear- 
ings as a book-lending institution, we con- 
sider the Germantown Free Library a marked 
success and a blessing to the community. A 
novel is occasionally called for, but the failure 
to procure it seldom or never induces the 
applicant to turn away from the use of other 
books. W. K. 


Germantown, 1880. 





MARRIED. 


BROWN—LEEDS.—On Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 
4th, 1880, by. Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, Lewis W. Brown, of Philadel- 
phia, and Mary L. Leeds, of Rancocas, N. J. 


JAMISON—KINSEY.—On Fourth-day, Eleventh’ 
month 10th, 1880, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother, Wm. S.Jamison and 
Elizabeth Kinsey, both of Philadelphia. 


POWNELL—SMEDLEY.—On the 21st of Tenth 
month, 1880, under the care of Little Britain Month- 
ly Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Henry Pownell, of Bart township, to Louisa, daugh- 
ter of James and Adeline Smedley, of Fulton town- 
ship, Lancaster county, Pa. 
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DIED. 
BASSETT.—On the 14th of Eleventh mo., 1880, 
in Salem, N. J., William Basset, in the 78th year of 
his age. 


EVERLY.—On the Ist of Eleventh mo., 1880, at 
Waynesville, O., Annie Everly, formerly of Moores- 
town, N. J., aged 21 years. 


HUNT.—On the 7th of Eleventh mo., 1880, at his 
residence, near Rising Sun, Cecil co., Md., Marshall 
7. Hunt, in the 70th year of his age; a member of 
West Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 


JENKS.—On the 15th of Eleventh mo., 1880, at 
Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., Sarah Leedom, widow of 
M. H. Jenks, in the 78th year of her age. 


MERRITT.—On the 27th of Ninth mo., 1880, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mary K , wife of Nathaniel S. Mer- 
ritt, in the 75th year of her age. 


MOTT.—On Fifth-dey, Eleventh month 11th, 1880» 
at her residence, Roadside, Chelterham, Pa., Lu- 
cretia, widow of James Mott, in the 88th year of her 
age; a valued minister of the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia. 


NEALL.—On the 15th of Eleventh mo., 1880, in 
Baltimore, Md., Rebecca B., widow of Daniel Neall, 


formerly of Philadelphia, in the 93d year of her age. 


SHOEMAKER.—On the 7th of Eleventh mo., 1880, 
at her residence, Drumore township, Lancaster co., 
Pa., after a lingering illaess, which she bore with 
Christian fortitude and resignation, Emeline, wife 
of Joseph Shoemaker, in the 46th year of her age; 
a member of Drumore Monthly Meeting. 


WILSON.—On the 11th of Eleventh mo., 1880, 
near Chestnut Hill, Phila., Laura, daughter of Eliza- 
beth M. and the late Oliver S. Wilson, in the 16th 
year of her age. 





THE NOVEMBER METEORS—THE STRAGGLERS 
WHO ARE NOW DUE IN THE HEAVENS. 


The November meteor swarm is due this 
week. These are the meteors which iu 1833 
spread dismay and terror throughout the 

nited States. They fell as thick as snow- 
flakes, many of them leaving fiery trains that 


lasted for many minutes. Some were of 
enormous size, and they dazzled the eyes of 


the beholders as they shot across the sky. 
Many people thought the end of the world 
had come when, aroused from their beds, they 
hastened out of doors and saw the whole 
heavens apparently on fire. The alarm was 
greatest among the ignorant black slaves in 
the South. A South Carolina planter wrote 
a description of the scene on his plantation 
that has become a classic in astronomical 
literature. Hundreds of negroes prostrated 
themselves on the ground, praying and utter- 
ing cries for mercy. Over the whole plan- 
tation were heard shrieks and shouts, and the 
distressing cries of the s!aves on the neighbor. 
ing plantations, Jasting for hours, showed how 
universal the terror was. In 1866 there was 
a similar display in Europe. About 1899, 
when the great body of the meteors again 













meets the earth, astronomers say there will be 
another great shower. In the meantime, 
every year, about the 12th of November, 
when tke earth crosses the path of the meteors, 
hundreds of stragglers from the great swarm 
are drawn into our atmosphere and consumed 
by the intense heat caused by friction. These 
meteors are the train of a well-known comet. 
The planet Uranus encountered this comet on 
the frontiers of the solar system about the 
time of the Roman Emperor Hadrian and 
whirled it inward toward the sun with its 
attendant meteors. Ever since the year 126 
A. D. it has continued to revolve about the 
sun. It is no uncommon thing for the great 
planets thus to sulject comets that have pre- 
viously been wandering through space to the 
dominion of the sun. The giant Jupiter is 
famous as a comet catcher. He has been 
called on this account the policeman of the 
solar system. One of his most celebrated 


performances was the capture of Lexell’s 
comet in 1770. That comet had the temerity 
to intrude among Japiter’s family of satel- 
lites. The giant flung it sunward, and as- 
tronomers were startled by its sudden appear- 
ance in our neighborhood. Then, unex- 
pectedly, it disappeared. The astronomers 
set to work to find out what had become of it, 
and they found that it had had the unparal- 
leled audacity to again cross Jupiter’s path, 
whereupon the biz policeman hurled it so far 
into outer space that it never got back again. 
—New York Sun. 





AN EVENING WITH SATURN, 

The planet Saturn, which was at its nearest 
point to the earth on the 18th ult. is now in 
a very favorable position for observation. 
Shiniog with a dull, leaden color, in striking 
contrast with the brilliant Jupiter and the 
scintillating fixed stars, it is almost the last 
object in the sky that one would expect to 
find interesting. But in the telescope its 
whole aspect is changed, and it presents a 
scene of marvelous beauty. “I wouldn’t 
have believed that there was such an object 
in the sky,” is a remark that the owner of a 
telescope hears again and again when he 
shows his friends Saturn’s rings. There is 
nothing resembling them in the whole visible 
universe. In truth, Saturn’s rings have been 
& great puzzie to the astronomers. Mathema- 
ticians have figured themselves into the belief 
that it is a physical impossibility for these 
rings to exist. Yet the rings are there. 
Theory after theory has been invented to ac- 
count for them, yet the laws of their being 
cannot be said to be understood. When in 
1850 Prof. Bond discovered the wonderful 
crape or gauze ring inside of the others— 
which is semi-transparent, eo that the body of 
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the planet may be seen through it—there was | grouped about them, appear in the telescope 


a great overturning of old theories. The no- 
tion that the rings were solid was abandoned. 
Some said they were liquid. Finally it was 
decided that they were composed of a vast 
multitude of -tiny satellites, traveling around 
the planet close together and in the same 
plane. If there were inhabitants like us on 
these little worlds, they could look across and 
see into the windows of the dwellers upon 
neighboring worlds. They might knock each 
other’s worlds to pieces with hundred-ton 
ups, 

Whether any one of these theories about 
Saturn’s rings is correct nobody knows, but 
any body with a threeinch telescope can see 
the rings, graceful and perfect in outline, as 
bright as polished gold, and marked with de- 
licate lines and shadings. The two main rings 
together are about 30,000 miles broad, and 
only 50 miles—perhaps less—thick. 

Huygens in 159 had to make a telescope 
120 feet long, after what was called the erial 
pattern, with the object glass huvg up ona 
tall pole, before he could make out what the 
rings were, which our modern achromatics 
show so easily. Galileo, who studied them 
for years, never found out that they were 
rings. He made a picture of them aa they 
looked in his telescope, like two little globes 
on each side of a larger globe. Afier a 
while they grew dim, and presently be could 
see them no longer. The thin edge of the 
rings was turned toward the earth, as hap- 
pens once in every fifteen years. Galileo was 
in despair. He began to thivk that those 
who had laughed at his discoveries were 
right, aud that his telescope had really been 
deceiving him all the time. He kuew the old 
myth about Saturo’s devouring his children, 
and he questioned whether the snail planets 
that he had scen had not been swallowed up 
by the large one. The rings were represented 
in all sorts of queer shapes by subsequent ob. 
servers, but nobody seems to have thought 
they were rings until Huygens found it out, 
and even then his discovery was learnedly 
dispu'ed by those who had less powerful 
telescopes. 

Saturn is more generously supplied with 
moons than Jupiter, having eight. With a 
good 33 or 4 inch telescope, in good weather, 
fivest these moons can be seen. The three 
smaller ones test the powers of the largest 
telescopes, 

Among the most attractive features of Sa. 
turp are the various shades of color exbibited 
on the ball and the riogs, and the shadows 
that they cast upon one another. The eye 
requires a few evenings’ practice to he able to 
discern these features readily. Then the 


* planet and the rings, with the little movns 


with a wocderful stereoscopic effect.— Evening 
Bulletin. 





SUGAR FROM CORN. 


One of the most profitable industries, either 
in this country or abroad, is that of the manu- 
facture of grape sugar. This is no less true 
on account of the low price at which the 
manufacturers can supply the market and 
realize a handsome profit, than because of the 
almost illimitable demand existing for the 
commodity, The grape sugar here mentioned 
is not that made from grapes, but is instead 
produced from corn. It received the nane 
owing to its resemblance to the saccharine 
product of wine made from grapes. There 
are to-day in operation and in process of con- 
struction in this country ten grape sugar fac 
tories, which, it is estimated, will consume 
daily in the aggregate 55,000 bushels of corn, 
and which represent a total investment of 
about $30,000,000. Three of the factories 
are in Buffalo, one in Detroit, Mich., two in 
Peoria, [il two are building or have been 
recently completed in Kansas, and two are in 
process of construction in Chicago. Those in 
Buffalo consume in the aggregate 18000 
bushels of corn daily, that in Detroit 5,000 
bushels, and one of those in Chicago will 
alone consume 20,000 bushels daily. , Fam 
all the factories are running day and night to 
fill orders, two of them having been recently 
enlarged to meet the demand. The products 
of the factories are used in the processes of 
making ale and beer, in curing leaf tobacco 
and hams, by confectioners, and last, but not 
least, to adulterate cane sugars and syrups. 
The enormous possibilities of a growing de- 
mand from ihese sources will readily be ap- 
preciated. Capiialisis have, consequently, 
been quick to avail themselves of opportuni- 
ties to secure large returns fer their money. 

Regarding the process of manufacture, it 
may be noted that ove buvhel of corn (weigh- 
ing 56 pounds) will yield 80 pounds of sugar, 
two gallons of glucose and the requisites for 
forming three gallons of grape syrup. The 
sugar is white in color, contains 12 per cent. 
lees saccharine matier than cane sugar, and 
granulates, but does not crystallize, It is 
suld, corn being worth 50 cents per bushel, at 
from 3% to 4t cents per pound. The syrup 
bas been manufactured solely for purposes of 
adulteration. It is mixed with cane syrups, 
usually in proportion of four or five to one, 
and the compound sold at standard cane 
syrup prices. It is not easy to obtain un- 
adulterated cane eyrup here, at retail, at the 
present time. Glucose is a thick, transparent 
liquid, produced by treatment differing but 
slightly from that applied in making the 
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syrup. The dextrin not being converted into 
sugar, the glucose is thick and heavy, weigh- 
ing about 14 pounds per gallon. While not 
so sweet as grape sugar or syrup, it only lacks 
the treatment necessary to concentrate the 
saccharine matter and cause it to granulate 
and become sugar. It is used by confection- 
ers; by adulterating the common gradee of 
cane syrup the color of the latter is thereby 
greatly improved and the grade raised. 
Having thus outlined the present status of 
the enormous and constantly expanding pro- 
portions of this industry, the history of its 
rude and accidental origin is of interest. The 
following incidents have not heretofore been 
made public in their entirety. In the spring 
of 1863 Lyman Bradley returned to Buffalo, 
after an absence of several years in Wiscon- 
sin, where he bad been engaged in running 
what proved to be an unremunerative saw- 
mill. He had but little money, but was 
backed by untiring energy and an inventive 
turn of mind. While waiting, Micawber- 
like, his attention was attracted to an adver- 
tisement in a daily paper by Dr. F. W. 
Goessling, who desired a partner having a 
small capital to engage in business, Mr. 
Bradley called on the advertiser. He found 
him an exceedingly well-informed chemist, 
but did not take kindly to the details of his 
proposition. The conversation turned on 
grape-raising and wine-making in Germany, 
the doctor’s native country. In giving some 
details, Dr. Goessling mentioned that the 
sugar used to sweeten the wine was obtained 
from potatoes. His visitor said it was strange 
potatoes should have been used, as they con- 
tain but 12 per cept. of starch, the sugar- 
giving property, while corn is so abundant, 
per cent. of which is starch. Both men 
saw the force of the deduction that sugar 
could unquestionably be produced cheaply in 
large quantities from corn. A series of ex- 
periments were begun to discover a process 
by which sugar could be thus manufactured, 
the results attained being at times dishearten. 
ing, and 7 partially indicative of ultimate 
euccese. any of them were tried upon the 
kitchen stove, in such pans and kettles as 
could be obtained by surreptitious visits to the 
cupboard and to the great disgust of the good 
housewife. Finally, the limited means at 
hand were exhausted. At this juncture, H. 


F. Briggs was approached, and induced to 


supply the funds necessary to proceed with 
the experiments, he to become a partner in 
the enterprise and share equally in a possible 
outcome. The kitchen stove experiments 
were continued, and an accurate record was 
kept of each and every trial. Late in 1863, 
Mr. Bradley noticed some cane sugar, used in 
cooking, fall on the stove and catch fire. He 


saw that it burned with a blue flame, like 
that caused by sulphur when ignited. The 
idea occurred to him that sulphur was the 
required ingredient in the corn sugar formula 
which had been partially determined ; instant- 
ly, and in the absence of his* confreres, he 
proceeded to carry out the idea. The result 
exceeded the brightest anticipations. The 
product obtained, though far from being the 
grape sugar produced a few months later, was 
a practical triumph; and, after subsequent 
experiments, early in 1864, a patent was 
taken out.— Ex 


et 
THE INWARD VOICE, 
BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


Within the breast of man a light divine, 

Through clouds of doubt and fear, doth ever shine; 
It warns from every false and dangerous road, 

And points the way tu truth and heaven and God. 


In all our doubts and sad perplexities, 
The truth itself its own best witness is ; 
It needs no miracle or outward sign 

To make its sacred lesson more divine. 


Lightnings may flash from angry clouds on high, 
And thunders dread may rend the vaulted sky ; 
Mountains may shake, and oceans surge and roar ; 
The truth is still but trath—nor less nor more. 


At Sinai’s graven stones with awe we look, 
With earnest reverence search the Holy Book ; 
But older far than book or graver’s art 

Is God’s own record in the mind and heart. 


This record, clear to their anointed eyes, 

Made all the ancient prophets truly wise ; 

The light they saw, the heavenly voice they heard 
And spake, in God’s own name, His holy word. 


Our spirit unto theirs doth witness bear: 

Their message stirs our hearts to faith and prayer; 
Their quickened word to us is bread indeed, 

Oo which our hungry souls, delighted, feed. 

— Christian Register. 


08 
THE SILVER KEY Is LOST. 


One gate of pearl that opened to the soul 
Of our dear child is shut. 

The key is lost; she cannot even hear 
The anguished cry I put 

Up to the Father that His dear hand may 

Open the door that shuts all sound away. 


She only watches me and tries to frame 
The few sweet words of speech 
She learned before the silent angel came; 
As one might blindly reach ° 
For silver coin, that glint and slide away, 
She lost bright coin of speech from day to day. 


The temple that God made is very still; 
Our child can hear no sound. 
She does not brighten at our evening hymn; 
No half-shut rose is found : 
To open in her cheek with sudden start, 
When words are read that should touch any heart. 


I do not know this secret of the Lord’s; 
The anguish is so new. 
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I have not learned to say, ‘‘God’s will be done” ; 
And yet it must be true 

That He, in loving mercy, shut the door 

Of sound to that young soul forevermore. 

Forever must I say, ‘“ My little child, 
Come, lean upon my knee, 

And trust me till I learn through mother-love 
How tender God must be.’ 

I have not said, as yet, ‘“‘ His will be done.” 

Teach me unquestioning faith, my little one. 

I try the wards from which God’s master-hand 
Hath taken the true key; 

And when those eyes are lifted to mine own, 
It almost seems to me 

That thou canst read my face and catch my tone, 

That soul can speak to soul; and then, my own. 


The bitterness is gone that kept my soul 
From trusting God in this, 
The sorrow of my life. Ob! sweet, dumb child; 
It may be I would miss 
The strange, sweet tenderness that came to me 
When first I learned bow still thy life would be. 


It lies like dew on the deep-hearted rose, 
And, if I keep alway 
This tenderness, it, may be that at last 
My quivering lip can say 
That it was best for others I should feel 
This anguish pierce my soul like the sharp steel. 
—New rork Evening Post. 


A coop thing is told by Dr. Thompson of 
a father hearing the voice of his child, behind 
him, as he was picking hia way carefully 
along the mountain side. “ Take a safe path, 
papa, I’m coming after you.” Ah! if fathers, 
while climbing the rugged hill of life, would 
only notice that as they walk so their chil. 
dren coming on after will walk, how much 
more careful would they be concerning the 
path taken!—The Child's World. 


ORIGIN OF HAZING. 


In ancient times, every professor was inde- 
pendent of the others, and carried on the busi- 
ness of teaching entirely on his own account. 

In a city like Constantinople, Athens or 
Marseilles, there would be, perhaps, four or 
five professors of about the same standing 
and celebrity, between whom there would be 
a feeling of rivalry, in which their students 
would sympathize. 

Many of the young men, who were particu- 
larly devoted to learniog, would be enthusi- 
astic partisans of their professor, and would 
exert themselves to the utmost in procuring 
for them new students and increased fees, 
When a young man arrived to pursue his 
studies, they would meet him at the shore, 
bear him off to the house of one of his coun- 
trymen, and use every means, fair and foul, 
to get him to join their clas:, 

Sometimes they resorted to violence, Pro- 
fessor Libanius, who flourished about A.D. 
350, tells us how he fared when he arrived at 
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the city of Athens to pursue his studies, 
After the dangers of a winter voyage from 
Constantinople, he was seized on landing by 
a band of students, and kept in confinement 
until he had taken an oath to join the class 
of their professor. 

And the worst of it was that the professor 
proved to be very incompetent. But if he 
(Libanius) presumed to criticise, or even if 
he failed to join their rapturous applause, the 
scowls of the class notified him that he was 
exercising a dangerous freedom. 

So hot was the rivalry between professors 
and classes that the town was sometimes in a 
continual riot, and the professors dared not 
walk the streets, unless escorted by a band of 
their partisans. And just as, in modern times, 
hazing is thought by some to be a fine thing, 
so these contests between rival classes had a 
kind of romantic attraction to students medi- 
tating a course of study. 

The same Professor Libanius records that 
when, as a young man, he heard of the fighting 
in the streets of Athens among the students, 
of the clubs, stones and swords used, and of 
the wounds endured by the students for the 
honor of their teachers, he thought as highly 
of their courage as if they were fighting for 
their country, and he prayed Heaven that he, 
too, might one day join those noble contests, 
and carry off new comers from the boats in 
which they landed. 

The professors, toc, were proud of the ex- 
ploits of their pupils, and regarded the wounds 
which they showed in class as a proof of the 
love borne them. 

In the course of time, however, the profes- 
sors found it necessary to make common cause 
with one another, and entered into certain 
agreements for their common interest. As 
time went on, these agreements embraced 
more and more particulars, until, at length, 
the body of instructors formed a university. 
The students were no longer attached to one 
professor only, but sought instruction from 
each in his own branch. 

From that time, the practice of hazing and 
seizing new-comers had no significance, and 
the custom has been unknown in Europe for 
centuries. In this country, also, it is dying 
out, and is no doubt destined soon to pass 
away. That it should have been kept up so 
long is a curious instance of the survival of 
@ practice after the circumstances in which it 
originated ceaeed to exist. It is more than a 
thousand years since new students were car- 
ried off in the manner described by Professor 
Libanius.— Cope’s “‘ Universi'y Lifein Ancient 
Athens.” 


THE commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., FOR TENTH 
MONTH. 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETC. 
1879. 1880. 
Mean temperature of Tenth 
mo., per Penna. Hospital, 62.09 deg. 54.81 deg. 
Highest point attained dur- 


ING dO. dO....cccccc-ceeeeeeee 88.00 82.00 
Lowest point reached dur- 

BE ER. BOs» coeccvcccccecee o- 32.00 34.00 
Rain during month per 

Penna. Hospital...... eres 0.44 in. 2.09 in. 


Deaths during the month, 

being four current weeks 

for 1879 and five for 1880 1,000 1,423 
Average of the mean temperatures of 

Tenth month for the past 91 years...... 
Highest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1879 ........ 62.09 
Lowest mean temperature occurring dur- 

ing that entire period, 1827............ 46.00 


Serious and continued indisposition has prevent- 
ed the preparation of this article at the ordinary 
time, and will abridge its variety. In order to keep 
a@ continuous record in Friends’ Intelligencer, which 
I know some Friends desire, the above is now fur- 
nished, followed by a very few items which I find 
dotted down. 

“Tenth month Ist, frost last night. Tenth month 
7th, ditto this morning; and the same on the 8th 
and 9th. Tenth month 11th, dense fog; so heavy 
that it descended in what might be termed a fine 
Grizzle.” 


54.81 deg. 


On the 15th I note: “Asan evidence of continued 
mildness of the season, I, this afternoon, sat out on 
the porch of our country home, near Olney, Pa., 
writiog, until 15 minutes of 6 o’clock.” 

On the 18th we say: ‘The first ice of the season 
not carried about in ice-carts.” Heavy frosts are 
reported elsewhere. , 

(On the 21st we thankfally record our own per- 
sonal notice of having fortunately been domiciled 
in our city home a few hours only previous to my 
being consigned to my chamber, whence this imper- 
fect sketch emanates, for any errors in which that 
may be discovered I ask to be excused, conveniences 
of reference not being so readily at hand where 
doubts arise.) J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh mo. 16th, 1880. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—————X—X—X—X—~_ 
ITEMS. 


THE epizooty prevails to an alarming extent in 
Montreal, where it is of a severer type than on pre- 
vious visitations. A number of horses have already 
died. 


Tue total population of Massachusetts, according 
to the census returns, is 1,783,086, of whom 924,565 
are females, or 66,044 more than one half; 443,116 
of the population are foreign born, and 19,004 are 
colored. 

In relation to the agitation in Ireland, the London 
Times of the 11th inst. says: “ We believe the Irish 
Executive are in possession of ample and indis- 
putable proof that not alone a spirit of lawlessness, 
but its organized forces and systematic methods 
are spreading from county to county.” 

A TELEGRAM from Vienna states that ‘on the 9th 
inst. an earthquake was felt throughout Southern 
Austria, from Vienna to the Adriatic and the fron- 
tiers of Bosnia. At Agram, in Croavia, the shock 


was so violent that every house in the town was 
injured, several persons were killed and 30 injured, 
Many buildings will have to be pulled down, as they 
are unsafe. A large number of the inhabitants fled 
to the fields. Workmen have been sent from Lai- 
bach to repair the damage.” 

Tue London Jimes has tried with success the ex- 
periment of having reports of the debates of the 
House of Commons transmitted by telephone direct- 
ly to its compositors while they are at work. The 
notes made by the reporter are read directly into 
the telephone-receiver in the room adjoining the 
gallery of the House, and are received by the com- 
positor, who sits with his ears near the office ter- 
minus of the instrument. The compositor is pro- 
vided with a system of signals, by means of which 
he can control the rate at which the reports are 
transmitted to him, and have all the corrections and 
explanations he may need made on the spot.— Pop, 
Sci. Monthly. 


On the 12th inst, about 40 men were killed and 
several were injured by an explosion of gas in a 
coal mine at Stellarton, N. 8. 

A later account states: “The Foord Pit, at Stel- 
larton, N. S., where the terrible disaster occurred, 
was the seene of repeated explosions during Satur- 
day night and yesterday, and it was apprehended 
that the fire would extend to all the workings of the 
mine, and even endanger the Cave Pit, adjacent. A 
trench was built yesterday to flood the burning pit, 
as a last resort. Only two bodies, those of men 
named McGillivray and Skinner, have been taken 
from the mine, and it will be long before the o'hers 
can be reached. It is feared that there may have 
been 50 men in the mine who were unable to escape 
at the time of the explesion.”’ 


NOTICES. 


The 17th Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Swarthmore College will be held at Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, Race street west of Fifteenth street, on 
Third-day, Twelfth mo., 7th, 1880, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

Gro. W Hancocsg, \ Clerks 
Matizpa GARRIGUES, 
40th and Lancaster avenue. 








The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charity will be held at Association 
Hall, Fifteenth and Chestnut sts., on Third-day 
afternoon, Eleventh month 23d, 1880. 

A Public Conference from 3 to 5 in the afternoon, 
with papers on Co-operative Charity, its economy, 
its value to religious bodies, value to charitable 
societies, value to the poor. 

Public Meeting in the evening at 8 o’clock, with 
brief annual report and addresses by D. R. Good- 
win, D.D., R. N. Willson, Wm. N. Ashman and Dr. 
B. L. Agnew. 





FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUBL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting will be held on Seventh-day, 
Eleventh month 20th, 1880, at 8 P.M., in Frjends’ 
Parlor, 1520 Race street, to which all contributors 
and Friends generally are invited. 

W. Heacock, Clerk. 

Speciat Notics —To save the expense of collect- 
ing, it is requested that contributions to Friends’ 
Charity Fuel Association be sent to the Trea- 
surer, T. Morris Perot, 314 Vine street, or left in 
the box at Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch street, 
previous tothe New Year. No one shall be entitled 
to draw orders for fuel until their contribution has 
been paid. 
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